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THE INDIAN OF THE NORTHWEST AS 

REVEALED BY THE EARLIEST 

JOURNALS.* 

O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma, Washington. 

When Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 was exploring the great 
river which bears his name, he asked everywhere for informa- 
tion concerning the tribes west of the Rocky Mountains. He 
was told 1 that natives on the river to the southwest which 
falls into the Belhoullay Teo or White Man's Lake were of 
gigantic stature, very wicked, and adorned with wings; that 
they fed on gigantic birds ; and that they possessed the extra- 
ordinary power of killing common men with a look of the eye. 
These native reports of native contemporaries, even to the 



•This paper was read before the Annual Meeting of the Members of the Ore- 
gon Historical Society, December 18, 1915. 

For this study I have found my greatest and most valuable storehouse in 
the Provincial library at Victoria, British Columbia. Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, 
Provincial Librarian, has done more to unearth needed material than I had 
imagined could be accomplished. His extensive knowledge of Northwest history 
has guided me, his kindness and helpfulness have more than encouraged me. I 
wish to express my deep appreciation of the Provincial Library and my sincerest 
thanks to Mr. Scholefield. Mr. Charles W. Smith, of the Reference Department 
of the University of Washington library, has also been a genuine help to me on 
numerous occasions. In the earlier stages of the investigation I drew heavily 
upon the Northwest collections of the Tacoma Public Library, the Seattle Public 
Library, and the Washington State Historical Society. For the Transactions of the 
Oregon Pioneer Association I am indebted to Mr. George H. Himes, Curator of the 
Oregon Historical Society. To Mr. T. C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, I am very 
grateful for being permitted to examine the proof-sheets of Thompson's auto- 
biography, in process of publication by the Champlain Society of Toronto. 

1 Voyages: Vol. I., Ch. VI. 



2 O. B. Sperlin 

linking of "wings" with "very wicked," we now know to be 
fiction; but fiction no more misleading than when we let our 
concepts of "siwash," "buck," and "squaw" represent the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the Northwest. Other fiction more insid- 
ious has passed in the guise of truth for the last century — more 
insidious because it has passed under the name of "historical" 
fiction; it has even been labeled, and has thereby libeled, his- 
tory. 

"How would our history read, how would the story of the 
advance of white men into our country differ, if it had been 
written by Indians instead of by New England Puritans?" 
dramatically inquired an Indian neighbor 2 of ours at the organ- 
ization of the Northwestern Federation of American Indians. 
Historians have been prone to estimate the Indian by what he 
became after commerce had brought degradation and while 
government was bringing slaughter. The study of the native 
in his native life and character has been notably inadequate. 
To some, indeed, information for such study has seemed utter- 
ly inaccessible; for Indians have left no monuments to per- 
petuate their history, no names ever to associate with their 
deeds. By the inexorable force of their sacred custom, when 
the hero died his name grew silent forever upon the lips of 
men; name and deed alike were lost in oblivion. Is so little 
known of the Indian before the white man came that we must 
depend upon fiction for our reconstruction of that era? Or 
is there a body of historical records still available but scarcely 
known through which we may forego fiction and get a glimpse 
of reality? 

The purpose of the present study is to examine every known 
record of first contact between Indians of the Northwest and 
explorers and traders, in order to see what light, though ever 
so checkered, these original journals throw upon the char- 
acter of the native races: and to investigate in particular the 
Indian's hospitality, religion, probity, government, industry, and 
home, or his lack of these, and to review therewith his known 



2 Henry Sicade: Tacoma, 1914. 



The Indian of the Northwest 3 

vices. It has been the pleasure of the writer to examine the 
original journals, either as transcripts or in published form, 
which describe upwards of one hundred cases of first contact ; 
and he is convinced that secondary authorities 3 in at least nine 
other cases are worthy of consideration. These one hundred 
and more cases cover the seventy years just preceding the end 
of the first year of Astoria. The writer is aware that cases 
of first contact between whole tribes and white men are re- 
corded as taking place even in his own state as late as 1852;* 
but he is of the opinion that by 1812 indirect influences radiat- 
ing from trading establishments and coasting vessels were 
sufficient (ever so little might be sufficient) to invalidate con- 
clusions based thereon. These cases, chronologically arranged 
following 1741 and preserving the original tribe or band 
name in the comparatively few cases where the journalists 
used them, are as follows : 

Chirikof among the Sitkas; Bering at Kayak Island and 
among the Aleuts ; Glottof among the Koniagas ; Perez among 
the Haidas and the Nootkas; Heceta and Quadra among the 
Allequas and the Quinaults; Heceta among the Qayoquots; 
Quadra among the Sitkas and the Kaicanies ; Cook among the 
Nootkas, the Chugatches, and the Nuchusks; Arteaga and 
Quadra among the Ucalenzies; La Perouse among the Hoo- 
nids ; Barkley among the Pacheenas and the Quilliutes ; Dixon 
among the Yakutats, Hippas, Cumshawas, Massets, and Nin- 
stints ; Portlock among a northern band of Sitkas or the south- 
ern Hoonids; Meares among the Tatooches, Willapas, and 
Tlaoquatch; Douglas probably among the Sebassas; Duncan 
among the Skiddegats, Skedans, and Classets ; Gray among the 
Nasomahs, Umpquahs, Killamooks, Makahs, and Custas; 
Quimper among the Sokes, Tsomas, and Clallams ; Elisa among 
the Songhies; Gray among the Quatsinos and Skeenas; Nar- 
vaeth among the Sanech, Cowichens, Comux, and Nanaimos; 
Galiano and Valdez among the Namoose, Lummi, and Tacul- 
tas; Vancouver among the Hunas, Chimakum, Twanas, Saw- 

j See List of Authorities, Appendix. - 
4 Report Indian Affairs, 1857: pp. 337-9- 
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amish, Nisquallies, Chebaulups, Duwamish, Snohomish, Skagets, 
Kwantlums, Clahoose, Squamishts, Nimkish, Ucletas, Coquilts, 
Necultas, and Quackolls ; Gray among the Chinooks ; Brough- 
ton among the Skilloots; Whidbey among the Chehalis; 
Mackenzie among the Sicanies, Tacullies, upper Atnahs, Dinees, 
and Bella Coolas; Lewis and Clark among the Shoshones, 
Tushapaws, Chopunish, Yakimas, Pishquitpas, Claquellas, 
Echeloots, Multnomahs, and Walla Wallas ; Fraser among the 
Natlahs, lower Atnahs, Chilkotins, Asketties, Hacamaughs, 
Neilgemughs, Achinrows, Swanemughs, Tahowtins, and Nas- 
quatins; Andrew Henry among the Bannacks; Thompson 
among the Kootenays, Saleesh, Skeetshoo, Kullispel, Spokanes, 
Ilthkoyapes, Simpoils, Nespelems, Methows, Sinkowarsin, 
Skummooin, and Palouse; Franchere among the Cowlitz; 
Ross among the Piscows, Chelans, Okanogans, and at Kam- 
loops; Stuart among the Shushwaps; Hunt among the Ban- 
nacks and the Cayuse ; and Harmon among the Babines. 

How were these explorers and traders received, how enter- 
tained? We may recall at once the tragedies of Chirikof, 
Heceta, Captain Barkley, and Captain Gray; but do we then 
bear in mind that these are but four cases out of more than 
one hundred examined? As the immediate cause of the vio- 
lence must forever remain unknown in three cases of the four, 
may it not be more profitable to examine first the cases of 
favorable reception, where there are manners and customs 
embodied which may help to explain the disasters which are 
now so dark? 

First, in regard to the mere ceremony of receiving a stranger, 
concerning which Jefferson specifically directed 5 Lewis and 
Clark to inquire: The "national hug" of the Shoshones; the 
discarding of moccasins and the outspreading of blankets ; the 
chief's harangue with its vociferated "oys" of approval; the 
ceremonial pipe of peace held to the four points of the com- 
pass, to heaven, then to earth ; the white robe thrown over the 
stranger's shoulders; the community singing and dancing; the 



5 Original Journals: Vol. VII., p. a8y. 



The Indian of the Northwest 5 

making of presents; and among the Fraser River tribes the 
shaking of hands even to the extent of twelve hundred at a 
sitting — many of these are common to many journals. But 
on the coast, as pictured by the earliest visitors, the bonfires 
gleam through the mist; the canoes put out from shore; the 
natives sing in time to the beat of a paddle on the gunwale; 
some occupants, as the earliest observer, Fray Crespi 6 quaintly 
puts it, "make movements like dancing" ; the canoes make three 
turns about the stranger ship; the birds' down flutters through 
the air like snow and floats upon the water ; the chief, orating 
and shaking his rattle, invites the visitors to his own harbor, 
for the neighboring tribes are all "peshak" or bad; and the 
cry "Wocash! Wocash!" in token of friendship rings out, so 
Vancouver 7 records, until the visitors are "almost stunned by 
their graduations." Cook 8 would call these Indians "Waka- 
shians" from the word which was so frequently in their mouths. 
If visitors meet natives on shore first, the latter stretch out 
their arms to the sky to show that they have laid aside their 
weapons; or they display the white robe or a tuft of white 
feathers, or they cross their arms to the sky in token of friend- 
ship. In a few cases, as Bering 9 among the Kayaks, Gray 10 
among the Nesomahs, and Hunt 11 among some bands of 
Bannacks, the natives fled and could not be induced to return. 
Here is an unpublished account from the pen of John Hos- 
fcins, 12 one of Captain Gray's journalists, which, though em- 
bodying none of these enumerated ceremonies, preserves and 
defines the spirit: "I was received at my landing by an old 
chief who conducted me with Mr. Smith to his house; seated 
us by a good fire ; offered us to eat and drink of the best the 
house afforded ; which was dried fish of various sorts, roasted 
clams and mussels. Water was our drink, handed in a wooden 
box, with a large sea clam shell to drink out of; the chief's 

6 Crespi: Diary. 

7 Voyage: Vol. IIL, p. 3»7. 

8 Voyage: II., p. 337. . 
oLauridsen: Vitus Bering. 

10 Haswell: p. 3 }. 

1 1 Irving's Astorta. 
a NarratiTe: p. 37. 
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son attended me, opened my clams, roasted my fish and did 
various other kinds of offices in which he was pleased to en- 
gage. After this entertainment we were greeted with two 
songs, in which was frequently repeated the words, 'Wakush 
Tiyee a winna' or 'Welcome, traveling chief." Incidentally, 
while Hoskins and his fellow officer were thus entertained, 
his men, freed from the restraint of officers, managed to kick 
up a row, and the visitors from the Columbia fled into the teeth 
of a storm. 

Indeed, when face to face with the "traveling chief," what 
wonder fills the native heart! "A very respectable old man 
sat down by me," writes Thompson, 13 "thankful to see us and 
smoke of our tobacco before he died, he often felt my shoes 
and legs gently as if to know whether I was like themselves." 
The Carriers received Mackenzie 14 with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and admiration. "Do -not you white men know every- 
thing in the world ?" queried an Atnah chief when asked about 
the geography of the Tacooche Tesse. The Tacullies offered 
to pay Harmon 15 if he would bring fair weather when they 
were starting out on a journey. They thought that all who 
could read and write were supernatural beings. The Indians 
above the Falls of the Columbia thought Lewis and Clark 
came from the sky — "rained down out of the clouds," White- 
house 16 puts it. The natives of Whidbey Island 17 showed in- 
expressible astonishment when they saw the white under Whid- 
bey's clothes. At Point Gray they examined Vancouver with 
the greatest curiosity. Indians on the Parsnip who had never 
seen white men waited for nine years in the neighborhood of 
one spot after Finley had turned back from that point in 1797 ; 
their curiosity was gratified when Fraser 18 came in 1806. The 
old Hacamaugh chief at the mouth of the Thompson River 
"often stretched out both hands through curiosity, in order 
to feel us," as Fraser 19 records. In some cases, notably those 



13 Oregon Hist. Quart.: Vol. XV., p. 54. 

14 Voyages: Vol. II., p. 167. 

15 Journal: p. 301. 

16 Original Journals: Vol. VII., p. 183. 

17 Vancouver, Voyage: Vol. II., p. 162. 

18 First Journal. 
10 Journal: p. 182. 
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recorded by Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark, Fraser, and Ross, 20 
the sick were brought to be healed and even the dead to be 
restored to life. The Cowlitz, according to Franchere, 21 lifted 
up the legs of their visitors' trousers and opened their shirts 
with amazement. The Haidas, when Perez first visited them, 22 
placed their hands gently upon their visitors' breasts. The 
Spanish friars had on board an image of Our Lady ; the Haidas 
touched it in greatest astonishment, to see whether it were 
alive. The astonishment at the sound of the rifles, at quick- 
silver, at the air gun, at the burning-glass, and even at Clark's 
negro servant York are well known. On the terrible rapids 
of the Fraser River, 23 a chief said that though Indians did not 
run the rapids, his confidence in the superiority of the whites 
was such that he would not hesitate to accompany them wher- 
ever they thought proper to venture. Many of the tribes on 
the Fraser 24 and the Columbia danced and sang all night when 
the white men first came. 

The Indian's attitude at first was clearly that of admiration 
for superior beings, but not of worship of a supreme being. 
More valuable still, their attitude was uniformly and almost 
without exception friendly, until it had reason to be inimical. 
"Thank Heaven for the favors we find among this numerous 
people!" exclaims Thompson 25 with his usual fervent heart, 
after months of traveling among them. He had good reasons 
for that devout thanksgiving. "Frank," "communicative," 
"generous," "by no means beggarly," "friendly," "cheerful," 
"most hospitable," "good humored," and "sincere" — these are 
some of the epithets from Lewis and Clark, and these honest 
observers are not alone. "They vied with each other in acts 
of kindness," writes Ross; "very friendly," "communicative,"' 
"very kind," "very hospitable," "very peaceable," "generous,'' 
and "charitable." "Confident," "respectful," "foremost in 
showing marks of greatest hospitality," "courteous," "liberal," 



20 Adventures: p. 133. 

21 Narrative: p. 107. 

22 Crespi: Diary. 

23 Journal: p. 163. 

24 Journal: p. 182. 

25 Oregon Hist. Quart.: Vol. XV., p. 190. 
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and "good humored" writes Vancouver ; while "civil," "friend- 
ly," and "orderly" recur probably a hundred times in his jour- 
nal. "We never observed anything contrary to the most per- 
fect friendship and confidence which they repose in us," says 
Don Maurelle 26 of Heceta's landing at Trinidad Bay; "they 
were not only pleasant in intercourse but affectionate." Even 
concerning the Indians at the Quinault, where a detachment 
of Spaniards was cut off a few days later, the same journalist 
speaks of their great cordiality. "They seemed quite pleased 
at meeting us," says Fraser; 27 "happy to see us," "pleased in 
our company," "wished to be friendly to strangers," "they 
carried no arms, as testimony to our friendship." Of another 
tribe 28 he says, "Knowing our indiscretion, and dreading a like 
attempt [to run the rapids] they voluntarily transported our 
canoes overland to a little river beyond the rapids." Another 
tribe received him 29 and his men as if they had been long lost 
relatives. "One tribe," he 30 says, "did not expect us, but were 
so happy at our return that they lent us their canoes while they 
themselves went on foot to their villages." When Thompson 
was in desperate straits, due to the impassable condition of the 
torrential tributaries of the Kootenay, a chief, unable to get 
a volunteer to guide him, said that while he was alive the 
white man should not perish in the mountains for want of a 
guide and hunter. He went himself, and proved to be a noble, 
manly and humane guide. 

In countless ways their actual treatment bore out these nu- 
merous and generous words of praise. Indians on Hood's 
Canal presented Vancouver 31 with fish, roots, and other articles 
of food "in such a way as to convince us that they had much 
pleasure in so doing." On Bute's Channel, when his 32 boats 
were in difficulty, they "voluntarily lent their aid to the utmost 
of their power, and were rewarded for their cordial disinter- 



26 Barrington : Miscellany: Don Antonio Maurelle. 

27 Journal: pp. 157ft 

28 Journal: p. 187. 

29 Journal: p. 192. 

30 Journal: p. 210. 

31 Voyage: Vol. II., p. 91- 
J» P. »3S- 
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ested assistance." Near Point Mudge they threw cooked 
salmon aboard his 38 ship as it passed by. At Cape Orford they 
made the usual presents, and did not have the least idea of 
accepting anything in return. But when he 84 gave them beads, 

34 Voyage: Vol. II., p. 24. 

medals, etc., they stripped off and offered him their garments 
and offered these to him in return, and were astonished that 
they were to keep both the presents and their fur garments. 
When Lewis and Clark 35 were descending the Snake River, 
a band of Chopunish delayed their march to warn the travelers 
of the rapids and to pilot them through. David Thompson 
records presents of good roasted salmon, antelope meat, roots, 
moss bread, or berries, from nearly every tribe. He was usual- 
ly invited or urged to remain. The Palouse forced a present of 
eight horses on him, 36 with a war garment. The chief insisted 
that they did not wish any return for the present of horses, 
but that they knew the nature of a present. Thompson paid 
them with bills good at trading posts; but the natives could 
not understand how a piece of paper could contain the price of 
a horse. Ross, journeying up the Columbia, records presents 
of horses and salmon, and invitations, usually urgent, to remain 
with the natives over night or permanently. The Tushapaws, 
according to Whitehouse, 37 and the Chopunish, according to 
Gass, made presents of food to Lewis and Clark, though the 
captains class the latter as stingy. The natives of Whidbey 
Island, according to Vancouver, 88 "parted with their newly 

38 Voyage: Vol. II., p. 286. 

acquired friends with great reluctance." Broughton, 39 the 
first up the Columbia, speaks of warlike appearance, but com- 
mends orderly behavior, great civility, and utmost decorum. 
For the "Friendly Chief" among the Skilutes on the Columbia 
he named Friendly Reach and Parting Point. Broughton was 
supplied very liberally with salmon. At Gray's Harbor Whid- 
bey* found the behavior of the Chehalis "uniformly civil, 



33 p. 269. 

35 Original Journals: Vol. III., p. 117. 

36 Ore. Hist. Quarterly: Vol. XV., p. 121. 

37 Original Journals: Vol. VII., p. 149. 

39 Vancouver's Voyage: Vol. III., p. 67. 

40 Vancouver's Voyage: VoL III., p. 83. 
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courteous, and friendly." When his boat was stranded, as he 
tells us, they were very kindly, and by signs and other means 
afforded them such assistance as soon conducted them into deep 
water, when they took their leave and departed. Among the 
Haidas Vancouver had only to sign to the Indians that he 
was going to rest and the tribe retired to a distance. The 
Nootkas importuned Captain Cook 41 to pay them another visit. 
The tribes of the Fraser were always desiring the explorer 
to discontinue and remain with them. He was given presents 
of roots, hazelnuts, skins, berries, excellent dried and fresh 
salmon, and sturgeon. Apprised of their approach, the chief 
came out to meet the visitors 42 with roasted salmon. "They 
gave us 40 salmon," he records, "and sent young men along 
with us to carry them, saying, 'The Indians above are poor.' " 
Even these "poor" Indians generously shared 43 what they had. 
Indians assisted at the portages with their horses and carried 
part of the baggage themselves. He 44 pitched his tent by 
native camps and enjoyed entire peace and security. Indians 
had only to notice that his 45 men needed new pairs of mocca- 
sins, and a coat of mail was usually presented to him for the 
purpose. On his return journey, so he 46 writes, "They assisted 
us in passing our baggage over, which was of greatest service 
to us, the portage being long and the weather extremely hot." 
Perez 47 was invited by the Indians to land and was shown a 
good harbor. At the Fraser River mouth in 1792 Indians gave 
mulberries and shellfish, and when they found that Galiano 48 
and Valdez needed water they went to their village and brought 
some vessels full of it. The Indians on Valdez Island "allowed 
but few minutes to pass without trying to point out to us 49 the 
dangers we were going to encounter and the mode and oppor- 
tunity of triumphing over them." They accompanied the 



41 Voyage: Vol. II., p. 286. 

42 Journal: p. 212. 



43 Journal: p. 

44 P. 182. 

45 P. 214. 

46 P. 218. 



40 r. 210. 

47 Crespi : Diary. 

48 Sutil y Mexicana: pp. ssff. 

49 Sutil y Mexicana: pp. 82ff. 
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ship through the dangerous channel when the sun reached the 
proper place on the mountain tops; then they sent, without 
any request on the Spaniards' part, a canoe with a man and 
woman to guide them. Referring to the Indians of the Gulf 
of Georgia met by the Galiano and Valdez expedition, 
Espinosa 50 writes of "the joy on their faces when they met us, 
and the kindness with which they treated us." Quadra records 
of the Nootkas that he never experienced any vexation at the 
hands of the natives. Bering's journalist speaks of the profuse 
expressions of good will with which that explorer's men were 
received. 

Before leaving this subject of treatment, let us examine all 
cases as Mackenzie's 51 treatment by the Burke's Canal Bella 
have little significance. We must exclude at the outset such 
cases of unfriendly reception, omitting only a few that seem to 
Coolas, for this was not a case of first contact; trading ships 
some months before, under "Bensins" and "Macuba" as the 
Indians remembered their names, laid the basis for Mackenzie's 
ill treatment. A similar case is Fraser's 52 trouble at the mouth 
of his river in 1808. Traders for fifteen years had called 
there. Nor need Quadra's 53 troubles in southern Alaska engage 
us long. In one case he ordered native canoes out of the 
harbor. "They made signs," he says, "that we were the people 
who ought to leave the harbor, which belonged to them." 
Later he had a fight with them and killed some of them. The 
fight was over two of his crew whom he thought they had 
taken prisoners. When the struggle was over and an ex- 
change of prisoners effected, he found to his chagrin that his 
men had not been stolen away by the Indians, but were at- 
tempting to desert him. 

But we must consider for a moment Mackenzie's 54 tempest 
in a teapot among the Atnahs. He was not attacked, but hostile 
demonstrations threatened him until the matter was cleared 



50 Sutil y Mexicana: p. 153. 

51 Voyages: Vol. II., p. 275ft 

52 Journal : pp. 203ft. 

53 Expeditions: p. 3<>?ft- 

54 Voyages: Chapt. VII. 
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up. He had told them that he was going down the Tacooche 
Tesse to the sea. Suddenly he began a retrograde movement, 
to take a short-cut to the Pacific. His unheralded change of 
mind and the poor work of his interpreters came near costing 
him dearly. Harmon 55 among the Babines writes, "They came 
to meet us armed; they offered no offense, but showed that 
they could defend themselves." Franchere 56 records that 
McKay and Montigny when attacked by the Cowlitz "dis- 
played a friendly sign to the astonished natives, and invited 
them to land for a friendly talk; to which they immediately 
assented." Then the Astorians learned that the Cowlitz were 
at war with the Kreluits (Skilutes) ; and for the Kreluits the 
attack had all the while been intended. Fraser, 57 returning to 
the Hacamaughs, thought that their attitude had changed, and 
that they were treating him coldly, until he learned that they 
were actually starving, and the degree of famine caused the 
disagreeable gloom which had so forcibly attracted his notice. 
Meares's 58 longboat under Duffin was attacked by natives prob- 
ably at Nitinat, in 1788; but soon afterwards Duffin learned 
that these natives claimed Tatooche for chief, and Meares 
learned that Tatooche was at war with Wickananish, who was 
Meares's closest ally among the Indians. The Nitinats, there- 
fore, were at war with Meares in about the same way that the 
Japanese are at war with the Turks in the present war. 
Observe how, in these inimical cases, misunderstanding plays 
such a large part. "Misunderstanding through ignorance of 
the idiom may bring the most fatal consequences," writes 
Espinosa 59 of the Galiano and Valdez expedition. Hoskins 80 
says on the same subject, "Too often it is the case that sailors 
when no officer is with them, from their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, either miscomprehend the natives or the natives them; 



55 Journal: p. 282. 

56 Narrative: p. 107. 

57 Journal: pp. 213, 214. 

58 Voyages : Appendix IV. 

59 Sutil y Mexicana: p. 20. 

60 Narrative: p. 38. 
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thus each deeming [that] the other insulted, a quarrel ensues. 
— As well in civilized as in savage governments, from small 
causes, great evils spring." Fraser 61 was cautioned that he 
should not take any village by surprise, or mischance might 
follow. Cook 62 describes the natives as quick to resent injury. 
Indians considered that all products of their country belonged 
to them; both Quadra 63 and Cook came near finding to their 
sorrow that all products included even water and grass. 

There are but five cases of first contact along the coast (none 
in the interior) in which fatalities resulted. In 1788 Captain 
Gray 64 was sailing leisurely along the coast of Oregon, trading 
and provisioning when the wind was unfavorable for progress 
northward. Above Cape Lookout, probably at Killamook Bay, 
Indians in canoes brought out berries and boiled crabs which 
they furnished without payment, thus saving, according to 
Haswell, the lives of three or four sailors who were in the last 
stages of scurvy. Then the captain traded for furs, the natives 
taking whatever was offered without the slightest complaint. 
Several boat loads of wood and water were also taken aboard, 
the natives behaving with greatest propriety, but always armed 
and showing that they were armed. While waiting for a tide 
Coolidge and Haswell, officers, went ashore for their health. 
They took seven men ashore with them to get a load of grass 
and shrubbery for the livestock aboard. The Indians received 
them in a most friendly manner, invited them to their homes, 
and entertained them. One of the haymakers was Captain Gray's 
negro servant, Marcos, a boy from the Cape Verde Islands. 
He had stuck his cutlass into the ground. A curious or thiev- 
ing Indian pulled it out and started off with it. The negro 
boy, in spite of everything his comrades could say to the con- 
trary, dropped his load of grass, and screaming, pursued the 
thief. Other Indians soon surrounded him at the end of his 
chase. Haswell and Coolidge, out digging clams after their 
entertainment, heard the outcry, and ordered the chiefs to have 



6 1 Journal: p. 160. 

62 Voyage: II, 309. 

63 Expeditions: p. 390. 

64 Haswell: pp. 44-47. 
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the cutlass and the boy brought back. The chief coldly indi- 
cated that if the white men wanted these, they should go get 
them themselves. The negro boy had caught the Indian by 
the collar, and was crying out to his companions that he had 
caught the thief. In the fight that followed, the negro was 
killed with knife and arrow ; and Gray's men, as they retreated 
to their boats, killed the leading Indians, and one of the white 
men was wounded with an arrow. Gray sailed away, and 
called the place Murderers' Harbor, a name which fortunately 
did not stick. Such fracases have happened the world over, 
wherever sailors go ashore ; and they need but little explana- 
tion. It may be noted here, however, that the Indians con- 
sidered the hay their property, and probably did not under- 
stand at first that it was to be taken without pay. Cook 85 had 
tried to cut grass at Nootka ; he paid the first proprietor liber- 
ally ; soon there did not seem to be a single blade of grass that 
had not a separate owner, and his pockets were forthwith 
emptied. 

A second case of hostile treatment was that met with by 
Captain Barkley 66 of the Imperial Eagle at the mouth of the 
Hoh River in 1787, one year earlier than Gray's fight. While 
anchored between Destruction Island and the mainland, he 
hoisted out the longboat and sent it with a smaller boat in 
tow to go up the river which could be seen from the ship, his 
purpose being trade with the natives. The longboat was in 
charge of William Miller, the second mate; Mr. Beale, the 
purser, and ten men. The river was found too shallow, as 
expected, for the longboat ; and the smaller boat, with Messrs. 
Miller and Beale and four men, rowed away up stream, taking 
with them a sheet of copper for purposes of trade. These un- 
fortunate persons were never seen again, though every exer- 
tion was made by the longboat's crew to find them before re- 
turning to the ship. The next day a strongly armed party 
was sent from the ship in search of the unfortunate people. A 
landing was effected and careful search made. Some portions 
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of mangled and bloody clothing were found, but no part of 
the bodies or the boat. The dreadful conviction was forced 
upon the Imperial Eagle's crew that all had been murdered. 
Captain Barkley proceeded to China with a good collection of 
furs. 

Another serious and mysterious case is recorded by Don 
Antonio Maurelle and Bodega y Quadra, 67 journalists of the 
Heceta expedition in 1775. The commander's ship was off to 
the south of the Quinault River, near Point Grenville. When 
the Spaniards landed and planted their cross, the natives pres- 
ent, in spite of this "insanity of civilization" were friendly and 
carried on pleasant intercourse. Quadra's tiny schooner lay 
some distance to the north, in a dangerous anchorage. Here 
also the natives were "tractable in disposition" and bartered 
skins with his crew. He 68 says: "I gave them beads, mirrors, 
and handkerchiefs, for which they endeavored to repay me 
with abundance of various fishes and whale flesh. After this 
reciprocal traffic I sent six men ashore well armed with the 
boatswain, to cut wood, timber for a cap which had split, and 
to replenish the water which we needed ; but disembarking for 
their tasks, more than three hundred Indians fell upon them by 
surprise, and as far as I could see, slew them ; for in the space 
of two hours I did not see in the midst of the tumult, more 
than one flash without report, from which I concluded that it 
was a misfire. I also noticed that two of my people started 
to swim to the ship, but if they were wounded, the coldness of 
the water or excessive loss of blood would prevent them from 
reaching it, and I am therefore in doubt whether they per- 
ished from drowning or by the hands of the traitors." As 
Quadra extricated his schooner, his men killed six of the 
Indians and sunk all their canoes in sight. He wished to return 
and make greater reprisals; but his superior, Heceta, over- 
ruled him. One month later, as Heceta without Quadra or 
a one of his men, was returning passed Point Grenville, ten 
Indians came off in a canoe to trade. Some of Heceta's sailors, 
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pretending to recognize some of those engaged in the massacre, 
threw grappling hooks at the canoe, hoping to capture the 
Indians and hold them for ransom in case any of the four 
Spaniards might be captive. But the hooks only struck Indians 
in the back and did not hold the canoe. 

In a last effort to locate the spot where the Spaniards made 
the first landing ever effected on the Northwest coast and 
planted the first of many crosses for the King of Spain, the 
late Mr. Gilstrap of Tacoma inquired of Quilliute Indians near 
the spot in 1908, to find out what tradition had to say. The 
oldest Indian, who claimed as usual to be over a hundred, said 
that he had been told that the Indians were celebrating in their 
potlatch house. The Spaniards were invited to partake of the 
feast. Then the Spaniards wanted to trade for dried salmon. 
Indians would not trade, for could potlatch treasures be 
traded ? Spaniards began to take the dried salmon from the 
line anyway, and Indians fell upon them and killed them. This 
tradition has a great deal to contend with, for it very likely 
confuses the Spaniards' disaster with the loss of the seven men 
by Captain Barkley of the Imperial Eagle twelve years later, 
and it is also most likely that the disaster occurred among the 
Quinaults instead of among the Quilliutes. The river was 
named Martires and the Island to the northward was named 
Dolores by Heceta; the island was renamed Destruction by 
Captain Barkley, and the river six miles to the north was named 
Destruction River. Meares gave the river and bay what he 
understood to be the native name, Queenhithe ; it has since been 
known as Elihoh, and Ohahlat, and finally plain Hoh; and in 
all accounts since these early disasters, the natives of this re- 
gion have been known as among the most inoffensive along the 
coast. 

The fourth known case of inimical treatment, alike serious 
and mysterious, was that of the Russian Chirikof 69 in 1741, in 
connection with the real discovery of the Northwest coast — at 
least a day before Bering saw the high mountains of the St. 
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Elias Range. Chirikof needed water, and he desired to ex- 
plore for a harbor. He sent a boat manned by Demetrief and 
nine others, fully armed even to a small brass cannon, and a 
complete set of signals for every emergency. First came the 
signal that the boat had landed safely; next followed signal 
after signal for three days that all was going well. Then all 
signals ceased ; day followed day and the boat did not return. 
Chirikof, thinking that the boat might have suffered damage 
in some landing, sent his sole remaining boat under Savelief 
and five men, with instructions that at least one boat should 
return immediately after the missing boat had been succored. 
The second was seen to land and the men were observed to 
start off; but the gloom of night came on and there was no 
preparation for return. In the morning two canoes, one large 
and one small, were seen to put from shore, and the cry was 
raised that the two boats were returning. Then Chirikof, 
anxious to be gone from the place of so much suspense, gave 
orders for all to be in readiness to sail. In the confusion of 
preparation no one seems to have noticed until the canoes were 
nearly alongside that they were filled with natives. Then the 
Russian sailors came thronging on deck until the natives, 
circling about the ship as was their custom in receiving strang- 
ers, were frightened by the numbers ; and with cries of "Akai ! 
Akai!" the Sitkas sped for shore. Then Chirikof, heartsick, 
cursed his ill stars that his men had frightened them off, for 
he felt that his missing men were likely prisoners and could be 
ransomed. He had no boats left with which to make a landing ; 
a storm came up, and he was compelled to run for the open 
sea. But the veteran loved his men, his followers for many 
years ; and when the storm was over he came back and coasted 
for some days, firing signals ; but no signs of either Indians or 
his lost men could he find. The council of officers voted to 
return to Avatcha, in Siberia. 

Our American Captain Gray had more than his share of con- 
flicts with the natives, but the supposed fight at Gray's Harbor 70 
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(then known as Bulfinch's Harbor) reported by Porter in his 
paper before the Oregon Pioneer Association at the celebra- 
tion at Astoria, in 1892, of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Discovery of the Columbia River, seems to have been a 
mistake due to a geographical error. The fighting, done chiefly 
by Gray's side, occurred a year earlier, at a place called Chickle- 
set village on Bulfinch's Sound, not Bulfinch's Harbor. None 
of Gray's men were injured. Hoskins 71 tells the story in de- 
tail; and if there occurred a year later a second fight at a 
second Chickleset village situated on Bulfinch's Harbor as the 
first was situated on Bulfinch's Sound, then that was a marvel of 
nomenclature that the Bulfinch 72 extract made in 1816 from 
the Second Volume of the Log Book of the Ship Columbia 
should likely have mentioned. But Gray did have one 78 
more encounter, fatal to three of his crew, seemingly some- 
where on Portland Canal, in 1791. Considerable familiarity 
had grown up between the crew and the natives, and it is 
not at all certain that this was a first meeting between the 
races ; near-by regions had been frequented by traders for 
four years. A small detachment from Gray's crew, consisting 
of Caswell the first mate, Barnes, and Folger, had gone some 
little distance in the jolly boat to fish. They were cruelly 
murdered by the Indians. Gray recovered Caswell's body, 
and sailed away, naming the place, as previously at Killamook, 
Massacre Cove, and the headland Murderers' Cape. 

Such is the record ; practically all receptions were hospitable 
except these five. These were friendly at first, before trouble 
arose that proved fatal. Practically all of the journalists, even 
four of the five adverse cases, speaks in definite terms favorable 
to the natives. All these seem to be cases of first contact, and 
must not be confused with the hostile attacks and massacres 
later as in the case of the Boston and the Tonquin. We need 
only to read a few such journals as Ingraham's, Hoskins' or 
"A New Vancouver Journal" to learn that the trade relations 
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had been be-deviled ten, yes even twenty, years before the 
fate of Astor's Tonquin; and some of our American traders 
whose names are now highly honored, were no whit less 
culpable than the slaughtering Promyshleniki, the coureurs 
des bois of the Russians. 

When the Lewis and Clark expedition came below the Cas- 
cades, according to Whitehouse, 74 they found an Indian who 
could "curse some words in English." It is reasonably certain 
that this Indian had to learn English in order to do this curs- 
ing; for the natives had no language for taking the name of 
their god in vain. In fact, many of these early journalists 
could not make out definitely whether the Indians had any god 
at all. Of course this was due to the brevity of the observa- 
tions in many cases, and to the fact that Indians had no temples, 
no priests, no public worship in the usual sense. Most tribes 
went no further in naming their god than to call him the Good 
Spirit or even the Great Mystery; just as our greatest English 
philosopher has called God the Unknowable. Thompson, who 
was with the Indians longest and met as many new tribes 
intimately as any explorer not even excepting Vancouver, says 
that their religion was simple and natural, without sacrifices or 
superstitions. They acknowledged a Great Spirit who dwelt 
in the clouds to be the master of everything. Mackenzie 75 says 
that their religion was of a very contracted nature. Of the 
Bella Coolas 76 he says that they believed in two spirits, Good 
and Evil ; they tried to conciliate the one and avert the enmity 
of the other. Harmon 77 says of the neighboring Tacullies that 
they have a very confused and limited idea of the existence of 
a supreme being, but that they believe in the immortality of the 
soul. The Nootkas readily permitted Jewitt, 78 a prisoner from 
the plundered ship Boston, to worship his own god in his own 
way. He 78 says further that the Indians "believed in 
a Supreme Being, the Great Tyee of the sky." Lewis 
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and Gark report that the Shoshones "implore the Great Spirit 
for protection." Ross 80 records that the Okanogans believed 
in a good and an evil spirit, both invincible. Practically all 
journalists agree with Cook 81 that Indians paid no religious 
homage to their carved images. Lisiansky 82 says they believe 
in a Creator of all things, who, when angry, sends down dis- 
eases. Mosino, 83 the scientist with Quadra at Nootka, says, 
"They recognize the existence of a God the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things; a malignant being, author of wars, sick- 
ness, and death; they abominate this odious origin of their 
calamities, as they venerate and exalt the good God who has 
created them." Don Antonio Maurelle, 84 learning that In- 
dians had a plurality of wives, inferred "with good cause" so 
he says, "that they were atheists." 

La Perouse, 85 the French explorer, could not find the least 
trace of any worship, though he had said previously that 
before the natives came on board they seemed to address a 
prayer to the sun. His stay was brief, however, and his ob- 
servation centered chiefly on externals. Malaspina 86 thought 
that because Indians thought he was worshipping the sun with 
his astronomical instruments they treated him with greatest con- 
sideration. Quadra 87 also saw indications of sun worship, though 
otherwise he saw not the slightest trace of idolatry. Haswell 88 
reports great adoration to the sun, and the belief in a "supreme 
god and a Deavle." Thompson says that the sun, moon, and stars 
were divinities, above all the sun, who made the lightning, thun- 
der and rain. By the most painstaking observers prayer was oft- 
en seen and described. Haswell 89 reports that he had "seen old 
people appear to pray with great fervor and shed tears." 
Thompson 90 describes the chiefs as they made short prayers at 
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their receptions to him. Jewitt 91 reports that before a whaling 
expedition the Indians passed a day alone in the mountains to 
sing and pray to their god. Each fasted for two days; then 
the whole crew fasted for a week, bathing and rubbing their 
bodies several times each day. He 92 records that on many 
other occasions they repaired in secret to the woods to pray; 
and that bathing was always a ceremony of prayer. He 98 
came upon women miles from any village, with eyes shut and 
face turned towards heaven, praying; this going alone into 
the woods to pray was frequent. Lewis and Clark 94 say that 
the wonderful fireworks display among the Chopunish of 
setting the fir tree on fire was a kind of prayer to bring fair 
weather to the traveler's journey. Thompson 95 reports of 
nearly all of his tribes that they danced "that we might be 
preserved on the strong rapids"; "for our good voyage and 
preservation to the sea and back again"; "each dance ended 
with a kind of prayer for our safety." "All their dances," he 
says, "are a kind of religious prayer for some end." "They 
never assume a gay, joyous countenance, but always are of 
serious turn, with often a trace of enthusiasm." "They con- 
tinually kept blessing us, and wishing us all manner of good 
visiting them, with clapping their hands and extending them to 
the skies." Again he says that their worship was in dancing. 
Ross 96 says of the same tribes that on all solemn occasions they 
have a short prayer, though there are no places of worship, 
public or private. When Galiano and Valdez 97 laughed at 
Maquinna's prayer for good weather for their ship to sail, they 
were rebuked by the natives. As they 98 were leaving Neah 
Bay the chief Tetacus, when the ship was becalmed, "turned 
to the point from which we wanted the wind to come, became 
serious, stretched out his arms, and began to move his fingers ; 
he now closed one down, then all down, then put out two, 
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then raised one, and left it thus for a short time, and during 
all this he remained in a sort of abstraction which indicated 
that he was praying mentally." Harmon" reports that the 
Carriers, when the sun was eclipsed in 1811, "took their hands 
full of swans' down and blew it through their hands towards 
the sun, imploring that great luminary to accept the offering 
thus made him, to be put on the heads of his sons when en- 
gaged in dancing, and to spare the Indians." 

Ideas 100 of future life varied with different tribes and even 
with individuals. Haswell 101 records that they supposed their 
departed friends became guardians and senders of the fish 
animals that are of most service to them. "They think it gives 
the deceased great pain to cut particular fish with a knife, and 
that they send no more if it is allowed of." Jewitt 102 says that 
at death, property of the deceased was burned, destroyed, or 
buried, not that it might accompany him to the spirit land, 
but to keep people from the temptation to speak his name. 
Ross 108 says that the deceased's property was burned or de- 
stroyed, otherwise the spirit would never be at rest. Most 
journalists agree with Franchere 104 that Indians believe in a 
state of future existence. Thompson records several cases 
which show how the idea of "Life after Death" was deep- 
rooted in every nature. Indians like other races were all super- 
stitious in one way or another. The superstitions were strong- 
est regarding the salmon, the universal food, even for the 
inland tribes of the Northwest, the failure of which meant 
starvation. "Salmon do not like the smell of iron," the Dinees 
declared to Mackenzie ; 10B they said the same thing of venison, 
that the salmon would smell it and come no more. When one 
of his men threw a deer bone into the river, a native instantly 
dived, brought it up, and burned it. So they would not let 
him use his astronomical instruments, for fear he might 
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frighten the salmon away. Thompson at Kettle Falls found 
that these things were not superstition, but based upon the fact 
that salmon ran off when any pollution was thrown into the 
river. Farther down the Bella Coola, Mackenzie was re- 
quested not to discharge fire-arms for the same reason. If a 
Nootka ever ate bear meat, according to Jewitt and others, he 
abstained from eating salmon for two months, or the salmon 
would hear of it and come no more. Lewis and Clark 106 report 
that at the Falls of the Columbia, the first salmon was divided 
up, one piece for each child in the camp, to hasten the arrival 
of the salmon run. Ross 107 says that for the first ten days the 
salmon among the Chinooks must not be cut crosswise nor 
boiled, but roasted; must not be sold without the heart being 
taken out, and must be eaten the same day they are taken from 
the river. Franchere 108 adds that if these regulations were 
not observed, the river would be obstructed and the fishing 
ruined. Many similar superstitions are recorded by later ob- 
servers. The salmon played such an important part in their 
lives that no wonder the cry, "Salmon have come! Salmon 
have come!" was caught up with joy and uttered with ani- 
mation by every person in the village, as told so graphically 
by Harmon. 109 . 

Music was closely related to religion. A common method of 
expressing joy was drumming with sticks on roofs and sides 
of houses ; but the Indian had a better way of expressing his 
deeper religious feelings. The chants of the Hoonids reminded 
La Perouse 110 of the "plain songs" of the churches of France. 
"The air of these songs — greatly resembled those which I 
have heard sung in the Roman Catholic Church," writes Har- 
mon. 111 . Mackenzie speaks of the Atnahs' soft, plaintive tones, 
and modulation that was rather agreeable; it had, he said, 
somewhat the air of church music. Hoskins 112 reports that by 
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1791 the Spaniards had been among the Tatooches endeavor- 
ing to convert them to Christianity. The chief said that he 
and several others had been baptized, as had several of their 
children. This ceremony he went through, as also the chant- 
ing of some of their hymns with the most serious religious 
air: "Though it was in broken Spanish [Latin?] and Indian, 
yet he imitated the sounds of their voices, their motions, and 
religious cants of their faces to a miracle, at the. same time 
condemned our irreligious manner of life." These early bap- 
tisms by Catholic priests solve the strange mystery which 
troubled Galiano and Valdez 113 next year when they heard 
Tetacus (Tatooche) call his favorite wife "Marie" ; which the 
chief pronounced over and over till he convinced the Spanish 
commanders that it was the real Christian name. After a 
musical concert by natives for a chief who had been sick for a 
long time over the death of his daughter, Hoskins 114 asked 
whether the music did not annoy the sick chief ; the sick man 
replied that the music was very pleasing to him; for, he said, 
"a few nights since the moon when he was asleep told him that 
if he had have had a great deal of singing his child would not 
have died, and unless he himself had he would also die ; there- 
fore he every day should have a concert." "Superstitious wretch," 
cries Hoskins, "but thou art a child of nature !" Marchand 119 
calls singing among the Indians a social institution. The lan- 
guage of song 116 was different from the language of conversa- 
tion. The Indians of the north coast seem to have been espe- 
cially fond of music, and proficient in the art as they under- 
stood it. "Sutil y Mexicana" m informs us, "Maquinna found 
fault with our trills and all music in which the soft langour 
of b flat predominated, saying that the one who trilled seemed 
to be shivering with cold, and the other sang like a man half 
asleep." Mosino 118 says, "Chief Quicomasia, having heard 
some of our instruments, said that they did not please him, as 
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they seemed to resemble the songs of the birds, which amuse 
the ear, without touching the heart." He 119 further records 
that chiefs had no use for poetry and music except to praise 
their god and celebrate the deeds of illustrious living heroes ; 
but music, he said, was used "profanely among the Plebeans." 
Cook 120 says that these Indians were fond of music and sang 
in the exactest concert, great numbers together. Their songs 
were slow and solemn, the variations numerous and expres- 
sive, the cadence and melody powerfully soothing. Mar- 
chand m says that all beat time, and that they have so true an 
ear that never more than a single stroke is heard. Meares 122 
was charmed with the music of the Tatooches, "for its simple 
melody of nature ; proceeding in perfect union and exact meas- 
ure from 400 voices; it found its way to our hearts.," The 
unknown author of "A New Vancouver Journal" 123 thus com- 
pliments Maquinna's entertainment of song, dance, and panto- 
mime: "Thus ended this entertainment in which there was 
something grand and curious and well worth coming the dis- 
tance from Nootka to see alone." Fray Crespi, 124 hearing the 
Kaicanies sing, exclaims "By the air we knew that they were 
pagans!" 

To sum up : All except the French observer La Perouse 
agree that the Indians believed in a good spirit ; that there were 
no temples, no idols, no priests; that there was little public 
worship; that prayer was common, especially in retirement; 
that though they believed in "Life after Death," their ideas 
of that future life varied; and that music was usually asso- 
ciated with religion. 

That Indians were honest and faithful to their word is re- 
corded and exemplified by most of the journals. Mackenzie 129 
reports that they were remarkable for honesty. The wretched 
Sicanies left the beaver skins as promised stuck up on a pole, 
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so that when he 126 returned two months later he found the 
skins there and completed the first beaver trade debt overland 
west of the mountains. All the four journalists of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition speak of the Shoshones as extremely 
honest, and instance the lost tomahawk that was returned with- 
out the asking, and the borrowing of knives and kettles, always 
carefully returned. Whitehouse 127 called the Tushapaws "the 
honestest savages we have ever seen." Lewis and Clark 128 
speak warmly of the Walla Wallas' act of integrity in bring- 
ing to them the steel-trap that was left behind ; they call them 
the most hospitable, honest, and sincere people met with in their 
voyage. Thompson shows of the Upper Columbia tribes that 
they were usually truthful and did not tell more than they 
knew of local geography. Fraser, 129 following Indian geogra- 
phy, laid out the first highway in British Columbia in 1807. 
Duncan, 130 first among the Makahs, was given the first Indian 
information of Puget Sound, which Vancouver three years 
later put to proof. Vancouver calls the Chickamun and many 
other tribes honest in trade and traffic. Captain Cook 131 says 
that in his trading with the natives there was the strictest 
honesty on both sides. Of the Muchusks on Cook's Inlet he 
says, "They trafficked with our people for some time, without 
ever giving us reason to accuse them of any act of dishonesty." 
The author of "A New Vancouver Journal" 133 says that not- 
withstanding a treacherous, piratical disposition, the chiefs 
behave with some degree of honor to those with whom they 
make bargains. He cites: "Wicananish amongst others fre- 
quently receives in advance from the masters of vessels (par- 
ticularly one Kendrick) the value of from 50 to 100 skins to 
be paid in a certain time, which hitherto he has commonly 
fulfilled, and when the Butterworth and Jenny were together in 
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that part I have understood that they could not purchase a 
skin, as Wicananish was making up a quantity he owed and 
had likewise made a promise to the person he was in debt to 
to keep all the skins for him over and above the sum due, that 
he collected." 

Fraser 134 records that the Atnahs brought to Mr. Quesnil a 
pistol which he lost while out riding. He says that while many 
things were left loose and scattered about in such a manner 
as to afford all opportunity to the natives, nothing went astray. 
He cached most of his goods and put away his canoes in the 
presence of the Indians. Then he 135 made another cache, 
unknown to the natives. The latter was torn open by wild 
animals; the natives saved what they could for him. 138 The 
articles in the caches left in their charge were safe, for Indians 
had continually attended to their safety during his absence. 
Another cache was kept safe by another tribe, though the 
keepers were on the verge of starvation. "They deserved 
much credit for abstaining," he 137 says. He rewarded the 
keeper, who immediately divided with all his tribe. Once on 
his trip two Indians overtook him 138 with a piece of iron his 
men had forgotten ; and iron was like gold to them. At another 
point, as he 139 was coming back up the river, natives restored 
to him various articles which had been lost in the wreck of 
a canoe going down. Espinosa 140 writes of the exactness with 
which all the Indians fulfil their contracts. He relates that 
Natzapa, on Vancouver Island, asked sundry individuals of the 
packet San Carlos for sheets of copper and other objects on 
credit to take to the Nuchiwases and obtain skins. "He had 
the misfortune to upset his canoe. He lost his wife, whom he 
loved dearly, his own property, also that of the other people 
which he was taking. It would seem that in such sad circum- 
stances he might easily have excused himself from paying his 
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creditors ; but in accordance with his ideas of rectitude he took 
upon himself the entire weight of his misfortunes and worked 
incessantly until he had paid all that he owed." Here, from 
a Spanish scientist, observing Indian life, we get an exact 
parallel to the heroism of Sir Walter Scot when he assumed all 
the half million debt of his firm when the crash came, and 
paid it all by his own heroic labor. 

Of course Indians would pilfer and steal ; and the more they 
associated with coasting traders the more the propensity grew. 
Curiosity, "childish curiosity," according to Cook, 144 played a 
strong part in the earliest thefts. Vancouver 142 records an 
attempt to steal a note-book which of course the Indians 
couldn't read. Nothing so fascinated the natives as a scrap of 
writing. This pilfering went so far among the Chugatches as a 
plan to plunder Cook's 143 ship, the Discovery ; and if Spaniards 
set up an astronomical observatory ashore, "their importunity 
and their inclination to steal," remarks Navarrete, 144 soon 
made it necessary to move the said observatory on board 
again. 145 . 

Government among the Indians seems to have been loose 
and simple, but sufficiently efficient. Quadra 146 on the coast 
found all submitting to the old men of the tribe, and appar- 
ently living in good harmony. Malaspina 147 likewise found 
chiefs the venerable old men of the tribes; but according to 
Cook 148 the chiefs were not always elderly men. Many of the 
inland tribes had two chiefs, one the civil, and the other the 
war chief. The former was the real head of the tribe. Lewis 
and Clark 149 observed that the creation of chiefs is due to their 
ability, bravery for a war chief being a prime requisite; that 
the influence of the chiefs is only such as they win, for each 
individual is his own sovereign master. Captain Chanal 150 of 
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the Marchand expedition, thought the chiefs were chosen be- 
cause of ability in trade. No chief has power over the property 
of individuals. Ross 161 says that the chief's control is nom- 
inal; the Indian maxim is that Indians were born to be free, 
and that no man had a natural right to the obedience of an- 
other. There is no coercive power to back the will of the chief, 
yet he is seldom disobeyed. He seldom interferes in family 
affairs, the ordinary routine of daily occurrences. Every morn- 
ing at daybreak he rides or walks about the village and har- 
angues as he goes; the business of the day is then and there 
settled ; but he never interferes with the affairs of individuals. 
This custom of the morning harangue is preserved to this 
day; the chief in this determines the movement of the camp 
as a whole, hunting parties, fishing, etc. Weightier matters 
always are brought before a council, a government by the most 
important men of the tribe. These councils are ceremonial and 
always orderly. After the chief has opened the matter, coun- 
cilors speak to the point, always one at a time and earnestly 
and orderly. Mackenzie 152 found the Dinees quiet and peace- 
able, never making any incursions into the lands of their 
neighbors. Lewis and Clark 158 report the Shoshones and other 
tribes very orderly, not prone to crowd around or disturb. 
Captain Chanal 154 says that in traffic they were orderly, no con- 
fusion, no disputes, neither eager, urgent, noisy nor importu- 
nate. Thompson, except at The Dalles, invariably reports that 
the Indians behaved well, and were under the control of the 
chiefs. Navarrete 155 tells us that Indians deal kindly among 
themselves, and do not allow themselves to be carried away 
with anger. Jewitt 156 says that there are no violent quarrels 
between citizens. 

There is no compulsion in going to war. Thompson de- 
scribes the Kullyspell Indians' customs of mustering, which 
may be regarded as typical. If a small group is anxious to 
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get up a war party, the individuals put white earth on their 
heads, and for a few days pretend to be crying for relatives 
and friends who have fallen in raids by the enemy. If the 
tribe favors war, others put on white earth and pretend to cry. 
The movement gets so strong that the chief calls a council. 
If the council decides adversely, the wearing of white earth 
probably ceases ; if favorably, two good agents are sent to the 
next tribe who are friendly. These emissaries go about their 
work in the new tribe just as the original white-earth wearers 
in their own tribe ; the same process is carried through. But 
if the tribe is against, any who please as individuals may join 
the war party. The tribes or parts of tribes thus confederated 
for this special war now elect a war chief. If later events 
show that the party is too weak for war, the end and aim is 
probably changed to the next most dangerous and therefore 
most glorious exploit ; namely, horse-stealing. But even in this, 
to fulfill vows, some blood must be shed, if it is only that the 
chief cuts his own arm. 

A noteworthy feature of Indian government was the scarcity 
of punishments, especially their aversion to corporal punish- 
ment. Most tribes never punished their children, for they said 
that it cowed and broke the spirit of the boy to whip him. They 
objected strenuously even to flogging of white men by white 
men under the then current military code. When Jewitt 157 
explained to a chief whose brother was insane just how insane 
people were whipped in England to restore their sanity, the 
chief reluctantly ordered his brother whipped by Jewitt's brutal 
companion; but when the chief saw his brother writhing in 
pain from the white man's lash, he ordered the proceedings 
stopped, and said that if there were no other way to cure him 
but by whipping, he must remain mad. The Indian died, 
haunted by the spirits of the white men he had slain when 
the crew of the Boston were massacred. Harmon 158 once had 
the temerity to flog an Indian; in his own words, he "chas- 
tised the chief severely with a yardstick." It looked much like 
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a mistake for a while ; but next day "the Indian came back and 
now considered that he was my wife! He thanked me for 
what I had done, for it had given him sense!" A blow, 
especially in public, is considered a most serious disgrace. 
Indians, though great rovers, were greatly attached to their 
place of birth, and would not leave that region willingly for 
any part of the world. They were contented and cheerful, he 159 
says, in the midst of severe privations. 

Indian tribes on the coast usually held slaves ; among inland 
tribes slavery was not so frequent. Slaves were either pur- 
chased or taken in war. Most of them were well treated, and 
were about as well off as their masters. Ross says that mas- 
ters were kind and indulgent to their slaves. In paddling the 
canoe, and in hauling the net, masters always took a hand 
with their slaves. In most tribes women did much of the 
drudgery and routine, although some tribes, as the Carriers 180 
and the Yakimas, men took a large share in the work of 
women. Captain Chenal 161 observed that the men reserved 
for themselves the more laborious work. Indians, even the 
men, if you please, were industrious except when food was in 
great abundance and the climate mild. Ross says that the 
Okanogans were always employed and industrious. Thomp- 
son says that the Indians west of the Rockies prided them- 
selves on their industry and skill in doing anything. Cook 182 
says that everything they have is as well and ingeniously made 
as if they were furnished with the most complete tool-chest; 
and worthy to be put in competition with the most delicate 
manufactures of the known world. Even the degenerate 
Carriers, according to Harmon, 163 , were glad to be given work 
to do. They were indolent from habit, he thought, not from 
nature. Hunting, fishing, traffic, and sometimes war, occupied 
the men ; root-gathering, berry-picking, garment making, and 
household cares occupied the women. Shell money or hiagua, 
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beaver skins and beads were the mediums of exchange; but 
copper, iron, and sea-otter skins were financial standards along 
the coast. Indians were skilled traders before white men came, 
according to all accounts, and within a few years, according to 
Marchand, 164 the most skilled of the white race had little to 
teach them. This trading often called for traffic over moun- 
tain ranges, as from the Okanogan 165 to the Puget Sound or 
Whulge over the Cascade Mountains; or passed great river 
obstructions, as on the Columbia at The Dalles. 

Though their tools were crude and limited, Indians were 
skilled in many lines of carving, boat-making, and fabricating 
implements for fishing, hunting, and storing provisions. In 
praise of their physical skill we have many notable accounts. 
Fraser, 166 describing their chase after wild sheep, calls them 
really expert. "They run full speed among the perpendicular 
rocks; which had I not ocular demonstration I could never 
have believed to have been trained by any creature, either the 
human or the brute creation ; for the rocks appear to us (which 
perhaps might be exaggerated a little from the distance) to 
be as steep as a wall ; and yet while in pursuit of the sheep they 
bounded from one to another with the swiftness of a roe ; and 
at last killed two in their snares." Jewitt 167 describes the 
wonderful skill of the Nootkas in taking the whale, the "King's 
Fish." The coast tribes, both men and women, were accorded 
the position of the best canoe managers ever seen; the plains 
and mountain tribes, both men and women, were noted for their 
extremely good horsemanship. In fleetness of foot one Indian 
proved as swift as Drewyer and Reuben Fields, the best that 
Lewis and Clark 168 could trot out. At Priests Rapids Thomp- 
son 169 saw an old man who ran nearly as fast as a horse, a 
marvel to him and his men. Fraser 170 describes the wonderful 
skill of Indians in scrambling the "Jacob's Ladder." "They 
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went up and down these wild places with the same agility as 
sailors do on board a ship." 

Lastly, let us consider the most intimate of all, the Indian 
family relationship. Polygamy was permitted, but was not 
the usual state, and was unknown among a few tribes such as 
the Red Fish Dinees 171 and the Yakimas. Thompson gives 
us a most enlightening account of polygamy — more so than 
any of the other journalists. He ascribes the cause of it to 
the wife rather than to the husband; unless she or her husband 
have widowed relatives who live with them in the same tent, 
the wife is unable to do the work when the family comes. A 
second wife is necessary because of the great amount of work. 
Then, too, friends when dying often bequeath wives to certain 
bosom friends who they know will take care of them in the 
sense of providing a living for them. Sometimes an Indian 
man would thus have four or five wives, willy nilly except the 
first ; often the burden of supporting so many was very great, 
and the work necessary to ward off starvation was done in a 
quiet spirit of heroism. 

Indian children in a family were few, from two to four, 
due to hardships endured by mothers. Mackenzie 172 says that 
Indians considered the state of women in labor as among the 
most trifling occurrences of physical pain, and were justified 
in this apparent insensibility. All other testimony was to the 
same effect. Marriages occurred while the parties were com- 
paratively young. The betrothal was usually arranged and 
presents given by parents years before. Sometiraes these 
betrothals were broken, and much misery and strife resulted. 
Most tribes of the interior esteemed chastity a virtue, viola- 
tion of which was punished with death. Thompson cills the 
Saleesh a fine race of moral Indians, the finest he had ever 
seen, and he was a strict judge. Alexander Henry, Junior, 17 * 
said the same thing of the Saleesh, and he was undeniably a 
degenerate. Chastity was not always a virtue among some of 
the coast tribes, especially among the lower and slave classes. 
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Hoskins 174 reports that Gray's crew found women exceedingly 
modest; nothing could tempt them to come on board ship. 
Dixon 175 records a sensitiveness in regards to incontinency 
which is certainly not surpassed among civilized peoples. "The 
New Vancouver Journal" 176 contains the following record: 
"The women are very modest in their behavior, and cannot 
bear the most trifling attacks of gallantry. An indelicate word 
will often bring tears to their eyes; but as there are few 
societies without a bad member or two, so it was here." Jew- 
itt 177 was sure that sailors gained a wrong impression of Indian 
chastity at some harbors, due to the fact that some masters 
prostituted their slaves. Other evidence indicates that Jewitt 
was right. The earliest explorers, La Perouse among the 
Hoonids excepted, give strong testimony to Indian virtue. 
Ross, 178 who ought to know, as his lifelong companion was 
an Okanogan woman, says, "The women have in general an 
engaging sweetness, are good housewives, modest in their 
demeanor, affectionate and chaste, and strongly attached to 
their husbands and children. Each family is ruled by the joint 
will or authority of husband and wife, but more particularly 
by the latter." Chenal 179 says that husbands usually consulted 
their wives before concluding a bargain. Mackenzie 180 says 
that though women are as slaves, their advice is sought in 
everything except matters relating to woman's domestic situa- 
tion. Clark 181 says that among the Shoshones women "are held 
more sacred" than among any they had seen east of the 
Rockies. 

Family love was a strong feature of Indian life. Natives 
were fond of their children, says Mackenzie, 182 but careless 
in their mode of taking care of them. Maquinna came near 
killing Jewitt's companion in captivity, for striking his son. 
Indians, as said before, did not whip their children; shame 
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and the ridicule of other children in the open camp punished 
them. The family members usually lived together in greatest 
happiness, according to Lewis and Clark. 188 The Chopunish 
and the Multnomahs, they wrote, respected old age with ven- 
eration. Mackenzie reports the same of the Atnahs. Has- 
well 184 reports the "collections of contributions at the chief's 
house, from which it was carried in procession to the home 
of the deceased and presented to the widow and children. Like 
donations, they say, are always practiced on similar occasions." 
Ross 185 describes the strong family attachment among the 
Okanogans, and the special favors shown to the young in 
giving them always the new and clean dress. Husbands, he 
says, were kind and indulgent. Thompson says that women 
and children were treated with kind attention. Vancouver 
calls the tribes he met "happy, cheerful people." Fraser 186 
describes a guide who refused to go with him, alleging that 
his wife and children would be subject to starvation. When 
this was provided against, he went. The Hacamaugh 187 chief 
had his old and blind father carried by attendants and intro- 
duced into the council room and given every attention. 
Espinosa 188 describes at length the warm affection and regard 
for each other among the family of Tetacus, probably none 
other than the great chief Tatooche. Wife-beating, as among 
white people, was not unknown; but a blow in public was 
beyond the power of endurance, as Thompson's Journal clearly 
shows. In this particular case it led to suicide. 

Indians were strong on bathing ; but the custom of painting 
the face, body, and hair, and the lack of soap, more than 
offset the effects of frequent bathing. Jewitt 189 says that the 
Indians bathed once a day winter and summer, and scoured 
the paint off with rushes. Mackenzie 190 reports that Indians 
bathe frequently; and that small boys, as usual, are continually 
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in the water. The sweat-bath was an institution among the 
inland tribes described by all but a few journalists. Lewis 
and Clark 191 record that the Clatsops washed their hands, 
evidently a noteworthy event. The same writers describe 
Indians as fond of hot, 192 cold, and vapor baths, and speak in 
highest terms of the cleanliness of the Chopunish. Thompson 
testifies likewise for the Saleesh and numerous other tribes, 
as does Ross for the Okanogans, and Cook for the Chugatches. 
Filth was, however, one of the deplorable features of Indian 
life, not at all in keeping with many other traits of character. 
Cleanliness among but few tribes was next to godliness in 
the associations of the sweat-bath, fasting, and prayer. Even 
the lice-eaters, however, accounted for their filthy custom on 
the ground of gratitude. 

Although Indian vices were fewer than those of white people, 
they had certain vices which all agree were native to the race, 
for white men found them when they first came. One from 
which they suffered most was a combination of gluttony, waste, 
and improvidence. There were regular seasons of abundance 
and famine; only few tribes had sufficient foresight to make 
ample provision against the season of scarcity. Another vice 
was gambling, the passion for which led to almost unbeliev- 
able sacrifices. Suicide was rare among the men; and even 
among the women and slaves, where life was the hardest, it was 
not very common. Cannibalism was rare ; most tribes, notably 
the one 193 here in the neighborhood of Tacoma, held the idea 
in abhorence. Indians made fun of white men for eating dog 
and horse meat, so common among the Astorians and North- 
Westers ; some fish-eating tribes even held venison in the same 
abhorrence. Intoxication, later the Indians' bane, was un- 
known at first, and was stoutly resisted as shameful and down- 
right disgraceful. We have shown how in cases of first con- 
tact Indians regarded white men as superior; but they were 
soon undeceived in some respects. Drunkenness of the white 
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men was the immediate cause. Consider the following account 
from Harmon: 19 * 

"Jan. 1. Indians asked if they might remain at the fort and 
see our Canadians drink. The Canadians began to drink and 
quarrel; the natives became apprehensive, and hid under the 
beds; they thought the white people had run mad, and ap- 
peared not a little surprised at the change. It was the first 
time they had ever seen a person intoxicated." 

With this it may be well to compare a scene from the pen of 
Alexander Henry, Junior, 185 which, although east of the moun- 
tains, represents the Indian after the fire-water had been intro- 
duced and forced upon the Indians : 

"April 30. * * * Indians having asked for liquor and 
promised to decamp and hunt well all summer, I gave them 
some. Grande Grieule stabbed Capote Rouge; Le Boeuf 
stabbed his young wife in the arm; Little Shell almost beat 
out his old mother's brains with a club, and there was terrible 
fighting among them. I sowed garden seed." 

What a blessing had the trader sowed nothing but garden 
seed that thirtieth of April I There were noble men among 
the traders who resisted with all their might the urgency of 
their eastern partners that fire-water be used as the most 
profitable article of trade. One such was the great geographer 
David Thompson. He made a law of his own that no alcohol 
should cross the mountains in his company. He wished to 
be free from the sad sight of drunkenness and its many evils ; 
but his partners insisted that he must take it, and sent him 
two kegs. He deliberately loaded these upon the most vicious 
horse he could find, which vicious horse rubbed his load 
against rocks and trees until he was rid of it. Then Thompson 
wrote to his partners, telling them what he had done and 
promising to do the same with all they might send him. 

To many of these generalizations there is one locality that 
is an exception, the region along the Columbia from The 
Dalles to the Cascades. Explorers and traders, going in either 
direction, always noted a change here. The experience of one 
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can be duplicated many times over. Franchere, Henry, Cox, 
Ross, Irving, Thompson, Lewis and Clark — all have their word 
of condemnation for the Indians of The Dalles or Cascades. 
The worst elements among the natives seemed to flock here, 
till the place became the emporium of vice. The mouth of 
the Columbia and many other places soon became vice-ridden 
after the advent of the traders ; but The Dalles seems to have 
been so from the beginning. 

This is a composite record, a record of observations by ex- 
plorers, traders, scientists, surveyors, friars, adventurers, cap- 
tives, lieutenants, clerks, and sergeants. Some of the expedi- 
tions, like those by Perez, Vancouver, and Lewis and Clark, 
have three or four journalists, which are in substantial accord. 
They agree in giving the Indian a better bill of character than 
has usually been manifested by historians, Bancroft possibly 
excepted. They show that the Indian received the strangers 
hospitably, that they practiced a simple, unostentatious religion, 
that they were men of honor, of simple industry, and physical 
skill, that their government was simple but efficient ; and that 
the home embodied strong attachments, though it exhibited 
at times improperly apportioned burdens. Indian vices, not 
necessarily crimes, were such as improvidence, gambling, and 
occasionally cruel treatment of enemies; but we cannot justly 
charge the race with the alleged crimes of treachery, drunken- 
ness, nor with atheism nor idolatry. 

These conclusions are not radical nor startling; but if they 
have brought even a modicum of justice to the so-called vanish- 
ing race, they are worth while. We all know the story of 
Sacajawea, the Bird Woman of Lewis and Clark. Two cities 
of the west have honored her with worthy monuments. That 
in Portland reveals the unconquerable courage of the west; 
that in St. Louis portrays patience that endures to the end. 
But I have often wondered what of the thousands of others as 
faithful, as patient, as hard working, and as noble as she, who 
have not had a world renowned expedition to celebrate and 
commemorate their virtues. If we could but notice these vir- 
tues more, might we not take a juster view of the widely 
heralded vices? 
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